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mas on the margins generally that use certain popular ethnographic tropes 
as cultural capital. In effect, the fictional director and performers drama- 
tize those efforts of filmmakers who seek to commodity the signs and arti- 
facts of their national culture as merchandise within the global 
marketplace. Tellingly, Solanas combines in a single genre two of the most 
essential of these Argentine tropes: the tango, which since the thirties 
has proven to be a marketable international commodity for Argentine 
films; and the Dirty War, a more recent construction of cinematic Argen- 
tineness. Ironically, in complaining that the tanguedia is "too Argentine," 
the staged audience of this rehearsal is suggesting the limits of mar- 
ketability of what arc presumably the most accessible tropes of the 
national designed specifically for foreign consumption. The frustration of 
the Argentine performers similarly underscores the discomforting recog- 
nition that for such foreign audiences Argentine culture is, at best, merely 
an exotic entertainment. 

What is conspicuously troublesome about Argentine culture for 
Solanas 's fictitious audience is the specificity of national history, as though 
it were a barrier dividing the spiritual solidarity otherwise shared by French 
and Argentine artists and intellectuals from the resistant history that can- 
not be easily assimilated into a Eurocentric cultural scheme except by 
essentializing it as "Third World." The rehearsal scene thus replicates as 
lot the very problematic of Solanas's own film, as it must struggle in aes- 
etic, cultural, and financial spheres to construct the audience for a film 
nd for an entire cinema which, over a very short period of time, has seen 
he loss of its presumed natural "national" spectatorship. 

On a larger scale, Tangos also works as a response to the process of 
^obalization the symptomatic cultural effects of which Fredric Jameson 
scribes as "the disappearance of the specifically national cultures and 
eir replacement, either by a centralized commercial production for 
£rld export or by their own mass-produced neo-traditional images" 
fljjmeson, 3). Jameson perceives a certain category of film work that 
jerges as a response to this process, imbued with what he calls a "geo- 
Ktical aesthetic," that is, the deployment of mythic narratives through 
pen filmmakers "allegorize how our consumption and construction of 
iect works in terms of Utopian wishes and commercially pro- 
Timed habits" with the goal in mind of refashioning national allegory, 
says, "into a conceptual instrument for grasping our new being-in- 
hvorld" (3). Solanas's film indeed demonstrates that diagnostic 
ihincry within the filmic texts as it continually poses questions about 
" ce of national culture within the world system. As such, the film 
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undermine the common equation of 'the movies' with 'Hollywood'" 
(Thompson, 170). 

Tom O'Regan, describing the development of Australian cinema as a 
national alternative to Hollywood, refines this argument by observing 
that ". . . national cinemas work to be local while streamlining themselves 
to be of interest to audiences outside of [the national space]" (5 1 ). It is, in 
fact, this duality of the local and the global that has intensely marked the 
development of cinema throughout its history in Latin America. 

Ambrosio Fornet, taking an opposite view, focuses his attention on 
those historical patterns of development that undermine the restrictive 
definitions of cinematic production and distribution based on national 
cinemas as essential categories. He thus argues that "Latin American cin- 
ema, from its origins, has been multinational and transcultural" (xvii|. 
While Fornet's argument seems completely to negate the historical value 
of the national in shaping Latin American film history, a less categorical 
view would clearly acknowledge a prolonged tension and interface between 
the local and the transnational, long before the 1980s. 

At least two important types of cinematic movement beyond the 
borders of the local or "national" culture have long existed as patterns for 
the refiguration of cinematic populations: one was regional cinema 
marked precisely by films such as Mexican ranchera comedies, Argen- 
tine tango films, or Brazilian chanchadas, that were easily distributed to 
other parts of the region; the second, and perhaps more promising in 
light of subsequent co -productions, were those rare films that from time 
to time actually transcended their region of production and were shown 
successfully at festivals in Europe, or else distributed commercially there 
or in the U.S. In Mexico, in particular, the films of Emilio "Indio" Fer- 
dez in the 1 940s represent such a phenomenon, as do Luis Bunuel's 
olvidados [The Young and the Damned] (1950) or some of the films 
Leopoldo Torre Nilsson in Argentina in the 1950s and 1960s (Pick, 
8). These instances are significant since they suggested, even before 
e contemporary period, the potential prestige and marketability of 
atin American cinema through works identified with particular auteurs 
(eyond the region's "natural" market. Taken in the light of the subse- 
quent debates about the force of local or international distribution pat- 
ems of Latin American films, such historical antecedents seem lo 
Dnfirm the view that globalization is only a recent stage of the histori- 
I development of Latin American audiovisual production that has long 
anifestcd itself around the ongoing tension between local and inter- 
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despotism than the commercialism of the market. When one looks at the 
checkered history of cinematic auteurism in the region, one is struck by 
the pendulum swings from state- supported author cinema to a hybrid 
form of authorship nurtured under the banner of "New Latin American 
Cinema/' in the sixties, finally to the recent authorial promotions devel- 
oped as international co -productions. 

Latin American filmmakers since the sixties have sought to re- 
articulate authorship often through a necessary collaboration with state 
agencies which have fostered their work as part of a national cultural proj- 
ect. This was indeed the case with the efforts to "nationalize" Mexico's 
film industry through the state's financial support of filmmakers like Felipe 
Cazals, Jaime Humberto Hermosillo, Paul Leduc, and Arturo Ripstein 
through the sixties and seventies. A similar alignment of state-sponsored 
authorial cinema emerged in Brazil under the rubric of Cinema Novo. 

In sharp contrast to the state's cultivation of these European-style 
auteurs were the efforts of the theorists and filmmakers of New Latin 
American Cinema who sought to contest the aestheticism of European- 
style auterurism by "transferring the individual agency of authorship to 
mechanisms encouraging cooperative models" that combined artistic cre- 
ativity with cultural and social militancy (Pick, 39). Thus, as Zuzana Pick 
contends, the "Third Cinema" movement, as well as New Latin Ameri- 
can cinema generally, saw a curious reaffirmation of the film auteur by 
such as Fernando Birri and Fernando Solanas in Argentina, Glauber 
a in Brazil, and Tbmas Gutierrez Alea and Julio Garcia Espinosa in 
ba, all of whom envisioned some form of film authorship in opposition 
neocolonial state authority. This was a notion of authorship mitigated 
by the practices and goals of production collectives rather than merely of 
the individual filmmaker's desire for self-expression. 

By the mid 1 980s, however, film authors whose earlier work had been 
s divergent as that of Ripstein in Mexico, Solanas in Argentina, and Alea 
Cuba, were all, to greater or lesser degrees, positioned in the same rela- 
n of identifying with national culture and the demands of the global 
ket. This kind of cultural/aesthetic realignment may be understood as 
result of a convergence of various factors: the demise of New Latin 
erican Cinema, the economic crisis that afflicted the principal 
tional" cinemas in Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, and the advent of 
w technologies that competed with and in many instances displaced 
£ traditional venues of cinematic exhibition throughout the region, 
tie result, one may only hypothesize, was the necessary alignment of 
' -hegemonic filmmakers with the state even as their works seemed to 
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distribution and marketing aims that identify and address the potential 
cult status of an auteur" (103). 



Film Authors Performing the Local in Global Markets 



A. Modes oj Address 

Given the cultural and political diversity of Latin American films and 
the equally diverse intellectual and cultural backgrounds of film authors, 
efforts to construct a single coherent profile for these filmmakers or a 
single inclusive paradigm to describe their work, would on the surface 
seem foolhardy. Yet, it is clear that contemporary Latin American film 
authors are to more or less a similar degree motivated by the desire to 
establish a common mode of address to a foreign audience. That audi- 
ence, however, is most often projected as one shaped by an almost abject 
'ignorance of the nuances of Third World cultures, and are thus often 
versions of the national that have been refigured in ways to be 
ccessible to a foreign spectatorship. To compensate for ignorance of 
local culture or history, filmmakers often return to recognizable genres, 
Specifically melodrama as a rhetorical gesture that bridges the gaps in 
Cultural knowledge. Luis Puenzo's Oscar-winning La historia ojicial {The 
wfficiai Story) (Argentina, 1985) might well serve as a model of the ways 
which genre substitutes for a culturally specific knowledge of local 
lture. The film ostensibly treats one of the more apalling aspects of 
fcgentina's "Dirty War," the disappearances of pregnant mothers and 
ge eventual covert adoption of their children by families well-connected 
the military regime. Instead of dealing with this material as politi- 
. drama, Puenzo's narrative focuses on the plight of one adoptive 
her who is drawn by circumstance into investigating the background 
(her adopted daughter's birth-mother. The highly- charged plot thus 
ices the questions of the human rights abuses of the dictatorship 
i\U more "universal" themes of frustrated motherhood and the emo- 
dal relations between the heroine and her callous, manipulative hus- 
Ed. Puenzo's approach to his material is not an isolated example, 
gpomnion move of a good number of these filmmakers has been to 
>se certain thematics of the local into a register of humanistic 
lality. The implicit project is to redraw the affective borders of the 
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universal. For instance, a series of Argentine films made in the decade of 
redemocratization after the Dirty War clearly play on the theme of human 
rights abuses connected with the military dictatorship, thus evoking the 
common humanity that links these cultures with the first world. Maria 
Luisa Bemberg's Camila (1984) uses nineteenth-century political repres- 
sion under the Rosas dictatorship to tell a romantic story of love and 
resistance. Miguel Pereira's La deuda interna [The Internal Debt] (some- 
times distributed as Ver6nico Cruz) looks at Argentina's marginalized 
indigenous population whose fate is recounted in the story of a single 
orphaned Indian boy, whose death during the Falkland Islands War conies 
to signify the tragedy of a larger community of marginalized Third World 
peoples victimized by state repression. Lita Stantic's 1 992 film, Un muro 
de silencio {A Wall of Silence), perhaps best sums up this strategy when 
Kate Benson, a British filmmaker, explains to her Argentine hosts that 
European audiences would be interested in a film about the "disappeared" 
of the Dirty War because of Europe's own history of Nazi concentration 
camps. 

B. Gender and Reterritorialization 

In such works we increasingly find a form of cultural heteroglossia, thatj 
is, a "decentering" of appropriately national themes and subject matter sffl 
that the narrative may be "read" within a more universal thematic regisjj 
ter. 2 One of the most successful efforts to remap the national within this 
type of cultural heteroglossia have been films that underscore questio™ 
of gender that appear to link Latin American society with broader intd| 
national cultural themes. A filmmmaker like Jaime Humberto Herrr 
sillo, for instance, has been one of the few able to sustain and evot 
through a corpus of works over decades as a Mexican auteur. As vari 
critics have noted, Hcrmosillo's works from the 1 974 El cumpleaftos 
perro {The Dog's Birthday), has moved progressively toward a more ope* 
gay thematics. Dona Herlinda y su hijo {Dona HerHnda and Her 
[ 1 983), Hcrmosillo's first film with openly gay characters, was marks 
overseas as gay cinema, which, in turn, transformed Hermosillo ii 
highly marketable international auteur, promoted in Europe, for inst^ 
as "the Mexican Almod6var. " Though the gay thematics of his work 
it a commercial commodity constructing a non-Mexican market 
there was none before, only a few critics noted die very tight and co 
alignment of the film's gender politics with a critique of Mexican ■ 
* w if wa * not merely the presence of gays 
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cosmopolitan ideal of Cuban culture as more universal than David's 
provincial notion of islandness. David's strident campesino conscious- 
ness lacks any sense of history, having been shaped only by rigid institu- 
tional behavior. 

One of the film's important ironies for both island and foreign audi- 
ences is that Diego's character is more fully steeped in a Cuban- specific 
sense of culture than David's which projects an imported, sovietized, 
notion of identity. The immediate Cuban audience thus witnesses a sense 
of national identity that runs counter to the usual treatments of self and 
other that ICAIC films had portrayed during the previous three decades. 
Here, of course, it is important to keep in mind that although the action 
of the film is set in 1979, it was made over three years after the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet empire and thus reflects what amounts to an essential 
Cuban revision of the idea of Cubanness. 

Curiously, ICAIC 's Alea and the Alea promoted by the film's inter- 
national distributors coincide insofar as they focus on cultural capital, 
that is, cultural exports as hard currency for Cuba and conversely, as cap- 
ital investment for the foreign market. In this light, as Smith argues, the 
gay thematics of the film reveals an ideologically contradictory but com- 
mercially coherent strategy of marketing Cuban cinema that appears to 
drive Fresa wherein gay-themed material is "couched in the form of cul- 
tural tourism"(81 ) in the effort to exploit a certain international market. 4 

C. Biography 

Fresa y chocolate also reveals just how the linkage between the filmmaker 
and the national cinema confers a particular form of reciprocal coherence 
to films as they circulate beyond the national space in global markets. 
The nation's history, understood by a few broad strokes, usually distorted 
stereotypes, appears to "explain" a given film or fil m maker. Alea's film 
schematizes the twin motifs of sexuality and repression in ways that play 
down the historical datedness of the film's dramatic situation, which 
occurred more than a decade earlier. The potential gaps in the story are 
thus masked by the false analogy between the aesthete, Diego, and Alea 
himself, appearing to fight political repression in the name of artistic 
expression. This same humanizing logic of reading the national culture 
through the figure of the artist was, in fact, the basis of the earlier mis- 
reading of Alea's Memorias de subdesarrollo {Memories of Underdevelop- 
ment) (1968) which was often viewed outside of Cuba as the intellectual's 
denunciation of the Revolution. 
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An even more powerful example of the ways in which the biograph- 
ical persona and the gender themes associated with the filmmaker con- 
fer a unity and coherence to the national cinema is the filmic and 
biographic interplay of the Argentine director Maria Luisa Bemberg. 
Bemberg, who wrote a number of screenplays for films by Raul de la Torre 
and Fernando Ayala before directing her first film at the age of fifty-eight, 
had a relatively small filmography consisting of six feature-length films 
made between 1980 and her death in 1993. This abbreviated corpus, 
however, brought her resounding international success that exceeded 
that of most of her Argentine contemporaries. The reason, in part, may 
lie in Bemberg's development of a series of films that clearly link the 
local social thematics with issues of the status of women within Argen- 
tine society. 

Her own first two films, Momentos [Moments) ( 1 980) and Sehora de 
nadie [Nobody's Lady) ( 1 982), were made under the dictatorship and the 
tight censorship imposed by the military regime. It was not until Bem- 
berg's third film, Camila (1984), once censorship restrictions were elim- 
inated, that she was to achieve astounding and far-reaching success. The 
filmVas an Argentine-Spanish co -production, set during the terrible 
nineteenth-century dictatorship of Juan Manuel Rosas, and told the story 
of a young woman of the upper class who transgresses societal prohibi- 
tions and falls in love with and eventually runs off with a young priest. 
In time, the two are hunted down and executed. Nominated for an Oscar, 
the film cleverly blends personal elements of Bemberg's own feminism 
with the backdrop of violent political repression. 

In no small measure, the film succeeded because of the clear link 
between its melodramatic tale and the recent history of political repres- 
sion in Argentina (Ciria, 162). In interviews Bemberg did not shy away 
from the notion that her films were at least spiritually, if not at times lit- 
erally, autobiographical. Indeed, her screen works are populated by female 
characters often drawn from protected upper class backgrounds, as is the 
case of Charlotte, the diminutive heroine of De eso no se habla [Let's 
Not Talk About That) (1993), or women who rebel against their social 
and marital status as in Senora de nadie (1981) or Camila (1984), or 
women such as Miss Mary or Sor [uana In6» de la Cruz who find them- 
selves trapped within the prisons built by the social and gender con- 
straints of conservative I atin patriarchal society. In collaboration with 
her enterprising producer, Uta Stantic, Bemberg effectively moved toward 
CO-produClDJ In i own lilnis with foreign companies, including quasi- 
offlclal 8luic entities. The twin points of celebrity persona as a film author, 
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that is, as an Argentine and a feminist filmmaker, served a clear purpose 
of countering the earlier image of a regressive, intolerant Argentina, and 
of refiguring the national community in light of a more liberal inter- 
national spectatorship. Her use of international actors in leading roles 
(Spain's Imanol Arias in Camila ; Britain's Julie Christie in Miss Mary-, 
Italy's Dominique Sanda in Yo, la peorde todas, and Marcello Mastroianni 
in De eso no se habla) also helped to expand the potential audience of her 
work. 

The conscious effort to move beyond the "natural" national audience 
of Argentine cinema is nowhere more apparent than in the film often 
called her masterpiece, Yo, la peor de todas [I, The Worst of AH) ( 1 989) . 
An Argentine-French-Spanish co -production, with the Spanish actress 
Assumpta Serna and the Italian actress Dominique Sanda in leading 
roles, the film was Bemberg's first incursion into non-Argentine mate- 
rial. A reconstruction of aspects of the life of the famed seventeenth- 
century Mexican poet, playwright, and intellectual, Sor Juana In6s de la 
Cruz, the film was based on the intellectual biography of the' nun by 
the famed Mexican poet, Octavio Paz. It told the story of the particular 
difficulties Sor Juan (Assumpta Serna) had with the ecclesiastical 
authorities who persecuted her for what she and others saw as her sta- 
tus as a woman. While seemingly a break in period and subject matter, 
Yo, la peor de todas reveals Bemberg's strong authorial signature in its 
focus on the efforts to force the submission of women to patriarchal 
institutions, here represented by the Spanish Church officials of colonial 
Mexico. 

The process of reterritorialization in the film, however, works in a 
very specific way. While the story and its biographical subject are rooted 
in colonial Mexico, its parallels seem to suggest a reworking of the very 
same national issues as Camila: divine love versus passion; the linkage of 
a tyrannical Church with the state that persecutes the individual, thereby 
reinscribing the specific configuration of the Dirty War theme into the 
narrative. The inclusion of an international cast tellingly opens the nar- 
rative up to another suggestive transnational reading. The principal actors 
include one Catalan actress, two Argentine actors, and an Italian. Yet, 
aligning these seemingly dispersed figures together is a story that works 
diachronically and dialogically, emphasizing for Latin American audi- 
ences parallels with recent Argentine history, while giving centrality to 
the broader theme of the problematic status of women in patriarchal soci- 
ety- Bemberg's self-identification with the feminist thematic at the core of 
her cinema reveals the potential force of the authorial as a way of re- 
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channeling the questions of gender and nation within a wider commercial 
and discursive field. 

D. Geography 

Though we may point to the eccentricity of contemporary Argentina 
refigured as Bemberg's Mexican convent or Solanas's Paris rehearsal 
hall as suggestive evidence of a demarginalization of Latin American 
cinemas, there remains a marked stratum of tourist imagery that, as 
Hall has argued, dictates the "place of difference" in Latin American 
co-productions. As we have already noted, Diego's seemingly gratuitous 
tour of Old Havana in Alea's Fresa y chocolate openly acknowledges that 
otherwise implicit transnational motivation. Other filmmakers, as well, 
regularly play off a highly legible, cinematically-known, although not nec- 
essarily "authentic" geography as the mark of the national in films that 
seek to move beyond the local in search of audiences. This may be best 
exemplified in Arturo Ripstein's Profundo Carmesi [Deep Crimson) 
[1996), a neo-noir concoction that revisits the aesthetic triumphs of the 
principal genres of Mexican Golden Age cinema of the forties, the 
cabaretera andranchera films. But far from paying homage to the likes of 
Dolores del Rio, Maria Ffilix, and Pedro Infante, the most internationally 
known of the actors who populated this geography, Ripstein's film suggests 
the impoverishment, decay, and corruption that lay just beyond the frame 
of that artificial cinema. The retro ambience, enriched by cinematic self- 
reference, enables the filmmaker both to align himself with the already- 
known geography of stereotypical Mexico for transnational audiences, 
and yet also to comment on the implications of those falsified images. 

A similar strategy of cultural heteroglossia informs La reina de la 
noche {Queen of the Night) ( 1 995) . Ripstein's deconstructive biography of 
the caberetera singer, Lucha Reyes, balances narrow references to the 
bolero singer's life and travails which carries a particular range of mean- 
ings for Mexican audiences familiar with Reyes's life and songs, with the 
tawdry mise-en-scene of the film which confirms the international audi- 
ence's expectations of Mexican cantinas and cabarets. 

From the beginning of his collaboration with scriptwriter Paz Alicia 
Garci'adiego in El impcrio de la ftirtuna [Ltbyrinth of ForHuw] 1 1 VHS), Rip- 
stein's cinema has consistently functioned thmujch ihr deployment ol 
this cultural heteroglossia, pamculaily as it nunhlura t mam rxpr. Inl 
and clich6d visual and narrative tropes of l atin Amen, an < uhuir 
poverty, promiscuity, social primitivism— with a deconstructs . . n u al 
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view that suggests the distanced position of altctity from which that 
clichSd world of underdevelopment is viewed. It may well be for that rea- 
son that Ripstein's films increasingly have found ingenious combinations 
of backers that include the Mexican IMCINE and Spanish and French 
producers. 

To a certain degree, this strategy may well appear merely to cater to an 
elitist form of tourist cinema, reinforcing stereotypes that maintain the 
imbalance between First and Third world. Yet, in the more imaginative 
work of a number of transnational authors, there appears to be a very con- 
scious effort to utilize the particularity of a national landscape in a process 
of reterritorialization, precisely through the agency of their own trans- 
national authorial identity. 

Lita Stantic's Un muro de silenco | 1 992, Argentina) might well stand 
in for a number of Latin American films that implicitly deal with the ques- 
tions of geographic location of the nation in the context of a global com- 
munity not denned exclusively by economics, but in combination with 
certain universal ethical affinities that are, in turn, mediated by the figure 
of an authorial figure. 

In Stantic's film, a British filmmaker, Kate Benson (Vanessa Redgrave), 
has come to Buenos Aires to make a film about Silvia Massini (the Mex- 
ican actress Ofelia Medina, best known for her performance in Paul 
Leduc's Frida J. Silvia is the former wife of one of the "disappeared" in the 
Dirty War. Kate's presence in Buenos Aires is narratively rationalized in 
dialogue early in the film that equates the proceso, the "Dirty War," with 
the Nazi extermination camps. Through a complex narrational devel- 
opment wherein Redgrave's character is made the spiritual and narra- 
tional double of the woman she is building her documentary film about, 
Stantic clearly seeks to transform the positionalities of Argentine and 
other within the dynamics of recent Argentine history into sites of inter- 
rogation and ultimately of national renewal. Trie "national subject" is 
continually linked with the non-aggressive, feminized other whose pres- 
ence remaps the affective boundaries of the national community. Thus the 
co-production becomes the occasion to rechart Argentina's location in 
the ethical geography of late twentieth century culture. Of particular note 
here is the presence of Vanessa Redgrave, embodying both the female film 
author and the universal social conscience that desires to reposition 
Argentina within a more humane geography of human rights. Stantic's 
film, like Fresa y chocolate, might best be described as using geography to 
restage the place of the other in relation to national culture. It follows a 
pattern wherein the national subject is identified explicitly with a trans- 
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national element that effectively resituates the nation from its marginal 
position within a tight economic geography, transposing it figuratively to 
broader ethical and social spaces. 

This kind of remapping of national geography may well be particular 
to Argentine authors who perceive in geographic marginal ization a range 
of other issues not entirely unrelated to cultural/artistic or political activ- 
ity. The politics of isolation, in fact, becomes one of the essential leitmo- 
tifs of the films of Adolfo Aristarain who has emerged in recent years as the 
preeminent contemporary Argentine author. Aristarain's work, beginning 
with Tiempo de revancha (Time of Revenge) (1981) a political thriller 
which, through veiled references, addresses the question of the dirty war, 
advances through a plot that continually reinforces the protagonist's spa- 
tial isolation. In his later Un lugar en el mundo [A Place in the World) 
(1992), a co-production with Uruguay, Aristarain tells the story of indi- 
viduals whose very movement to the margins of the national culture — 
Patagonia — are brought to reflect upon their own bonds of affiliation. 

Aristarain's films since the Argentine return to democracy have 
consistently involved international co-production schemes that have 
established him as the most internationally marketable contemporary 
Argentine filmmaker. Perhaps the summa of his work, certainly his 
most lavishly praised film, is Martin Hache, an Argentine- Spanish co- 
production which embodies in a clearly self-referential manner Jameson's 
geopolitical aesthetic. In the story of Martin Etchenique, a self-exiled 
screenwriter living in Madrid who is forced to take in his nineteen-year- 
old son, also named Martin and therefore nicknamed Hache (for Spanish 
"h," hijo or son), Aristarain has his protagonist ruminate about the nature 
of father and son relations, filmmaking, and affiliation with one's home- 
land. Ultimately, the three themes coalesce for Martin, gradually leading 
the spectator to reflect on the ingredients of identity politics in ways that 
transcend the usual identification/affiliation with a national community. 

Through the elder Martin's uprootedness, especially his obviously 
successful transplantation to Madrid, as exemplified by his comments 
that "Madrid is a good place to live," the film seems at first to buttress 
the ideology of the transnational culture that produced it. Yet, when one 
night in Madrid, Hache asks his father ii he ever misses Argentina, die 
elder Martin becomes unhinged and responds witli a tirade ugainnt 
national aliiliations in general ami Aigrntinc ulrutlty in parluuUi 1 1< 



derides patriotism and, alluding to the Dirty War, cull* AtgrntintrN poll 
trap that makes you believe you can change It, whrn in lact ymi 
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As powerful as Martin's denunciation is, the criticism of national 
affiliation proves to be double-edged, for Martin is portrayed through his 
contacts with his closest friends and family as a rootless and isolated fig- 
ure whose critique of allegiance to the nation is merely symptomatic of his 
own personal displacement. He is criticized for his ambivalence by his 
lover, Alicia, his son, and his best friend, Dante. At the film's end, when 
Hache returns to Buenos Aires "to become something, " he leaves a video- 
tape for his father, explaining his reasons for wanting to forge his own life. 
Martin acknowledges his loss, not only of his son, but of his roots, thus 
confessing a nostalgia not for people, but for places. In this regard, the 
film poses a contestatory theme in its affirmation of cultural roots and its 
rejection of the global position that self-referentially defines the character 
and the film itself. 

One of the truly distinctive features of Martin Hache is that, the- 
matically, the film occupies the slip- zone of indeterminacy between deny- 
ing validity to national roots and embracing them. What emerges as the 
narrative process of the film, therefore, is not the cliched Argentineness 
expressed as in a tango lyric as nostalgia, but rather a process of re- 
discovery of one's place in the world that works for Martin as well for the 
subsequent Argentine generation symbolically represented by his son, 
Hache. 

The ease with which the action shifts from Buenos Aires to Madrid, 
and back again seems all part of a constructed geographic seamlessness 
in which Argentina is "relocated" only a frame away from Madrid; the 
shift between spaces thus appears both effortless and even desirable. The 
film appears to discard the larger national history framed by Solanas, 
Bemberg, and others, for personal history, but importantly, a process is 
developed whereby that national history is reseh^anticized within the 
personal. Here, for instance, while the space of the other is held in a pos- 
itive light, eventually the film seems to fold back on the issue of exile 
and the loss of affection for homeland when the elder Martin realizes 
that, despite his successful repositioning in European culture, the specter 
of loss and uprootedness follows him. 

That same kind of indeterminacy defines the film's apparent self- 
parodic style. Clearly recycling the formula of the ghcttoized Argentine 
films of the Dirty War theme, it even plays with the sound of tangos for a 
brief moment. As well, Aristarain adds touches of self-conscious parody 
of his own professional autobiography and allusions to the celebrity sta- 
tus of Federico Luppi, Argentina's internationally renowned actor, who 
plays the role of Martin. These are touches that underscore the film's dis- 
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cursive strategy of undermining nearly all of the hallmarks of global film 
culture in its reaffirmation of the cultural roots of national affiliation that 
must be balanced with broader global interests. 

V 

A New Politique des Auteurs 

The re- articulation of the notion of the film author within transnational 
cinema derives from the nature of globalized culture itself wherein, as we 
have seen, cinema responds less to national cultures than to an emerging 
recognition of transnational media geography. As Richard Maxwell argues 
in terms of macroregional television, "The state no longer provides tra- 
ditional political safeguards for that national culture, but acts as manager 
of the spreading transnational phenomenon 'in the best interests' of the 
nation" (Maxwell, 1 52). In such a fluid context, the film author becomes 
a privileged site for the transformation of markets, a mediation between 
the narrowly-defined local culture and the dominant "other" culture. At 
the interstices of local and global culture, Latin American film authors 
achieve force as cultural agents through their ability to interrogate those 
shifts and, as well, to question the place of national culture within this 
broader global sphere. 



NOTES 



1 . Octavio Getino cites, for instance, statistics suggesting a catastrophic decline in the 
number of spectators in Latin America and the Caribbean during the decade 1 979-1989, 
falling from an estimated 850 million spectators at the end of the 1 970s to between 450-500 
million in 1 989. In a country by country analysis of film attendance statistics, Getino finds 
the decline to be on the order of 66 percent in Argentina, and roughly 50 percent in Brazil, 
Mexico, Cuba and Venezuela. Sec Getino, 1 68-69. 

2. Bakhtin's formulation of "social heteroglossia" in his Discourse on the Novel is 
telling as he describes a "verbal-ideological decentering (that) will occur when a national 
culture loses its sealed-off and self-sufficient character, when it becomes conscious of itself 
as only one among oi/iei cultures and languages" (Bakhtin, 370). The effects he desc 
a curious relation to the intentionality we find in the strategies of rcterrit 
Latin American filmmakers. 

3. For insightful treatments of the film ace Daniel liuldriMmi'. "lUiumru 
Bisexuality in DoOa Hertindaysu hii<>" and I >avi<l Wilhmi I o.tn '()nrniu«tin< in 
in HcrmoBillo'aUofliJ Itrrlindii ym hf/o." 

4. As "the international oiraktluouglt movie loi t tibah cinema" H irvaalctl thai (hair 
cxi»tn abroad a market lot lllini, ■uiJi *■ An* I rr'i 01 ( iulii'iira AliVa, In whli h nay ihaniotl 
material li placed tu a national cmiteii unfaintll u in llir lotrlgn amllrmr, wlirthn thai 

i ui Cuban. 1 ahall argue that ihla desire I 





